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THE MONTH. 


AS WE were going to press last month, we heard a rumor 
that one of the officers of the Old Dominion Club was to be 
prosecuted for assessing government clerks in aid of Mahone’s 
Virginia campaign of 1889. We regret to say nothing has 
come of this, and we have again to report no progress. Let 
our readers remember that the Civil Service Commission have 
very strong evidence and that the parties were indicted before 
the grand jury, but that since the indictment no trial has taken 
place. It looks as if the administration hoped the matter 
would be forgotten; but we don’t mean it shall be. 


* 


As A contrast to this dallying in the Department of Justice 
with criminal breakers of the law, we are glad to report from 
Congress that the House Committee on Appropriations has 
voted to allow the Civil Service Commission to employ ten 
extra clerks, with salaries aggregating $15,800, to mark the 
examination papers in place of the clerks now detailed fram 
the several departments. This is really an economical provi- 
sion, and at the same time a help to the reform. The same 
amount of salaries has to be paid under the old system; but 
now the Commission can have a reliable set of clerks, trained 


from the departments from time to time. A still greater ad- 
vantage of the new system is that it places the examining 
boards entirely under the control of the Commission, and pre- 
vents interference with examinations by appointing officers. 
We sincerely hope this item of the appropriation may go 
through both House and Senate. . 


THE Hon. Sherman S. Rogers, president of the Buffalo 
Civil Service Reform Association, and a supporter of President 
Harrison, arranged with President White, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and through us with Mr. Henry Parkman, Joseph O. 
Burdett, chairman of the Massachusetts Republican State Com- 
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mittee, and Francis C. Lowell, of Boston, to go on to Washing- 
ton to interview the President with regard to extending the 
civil service rules. In Washington these gentlemen met Con- 
gressman Lodge and Commissioner Roosevelt, and then went 
together with them to the White House. There they had a 
satisfactory interview of an hour, and seem much pleased at 
the prospects for the reform. This was January 16. 

At present, only those custom-houses and post-offices having 
fifty or more employees are included within the rules. The 
particular extension proposed was to make the lowest limit 
twenty-five instead of fifty. 

The Washington ost, which, after failing signally in its at- 
tack on the Commission before Congress, has been trying to 
make a breach between the President and Mr. Roosevelt, 
reported that the President had snubbed the reformers; but 
the reformers give quite a different account of the interview 
to us. 


GENERAL Corse’s four-year term as postmaster at Boston 
expired last December. His seems to furnish a test case. 
Very great improvement has been made in the Boston office 
since he has been postmaster. He has been thoroughly non- 
partisan ; and he has carried out the Civil Service Law, not 
only in letter, but in spirit. For example, among the one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven employees not covered by the Civil Ser- 
vice Law, and which can be changed at pleasure for any one 
the postmaster may prefer, only fourteen have been removed 
in four years ; and the places of some of those have been filled 
by promotion instead of from outside the service. Again, hav- 
ing the choice of one in three from the eligible lists, General 
Corse has always taken the highest on the list, and so has given 
perfectly fair treatment to all, and has averted all suspicion of 
favoritism. 


It is one of the by-laws of the Boston Civil Service Reform 


| Association that “the influence of the association shall not be 
to their special work, instead of taking the chance men detailed | 


used in behalf of any political party or of any individual; nor 
shall it be used in favor of or in opposition to any person’s 
election or appointment, except by a three-fourths vote,” etc. 
The three-fourths vote has never been had, because it seems 
best to avoid a misunderstanding of motives that would likely 


arise if individuals were favored for appointment; but the 
| principle that an efficient postmaster should be reappointed at 
| the end of his term, regardless of politics, unless there is to be 


a clear gain to the postal service by the change, has been 
repeatedly announced, and General Corse seems to furnish a 
marked instance of efficiency, and his retention seems clearly 
to be for the good of the service. Unless, then, the business 
men of Boston are greatly mistaken, this is a clear case for 
reappointment ; and we await developments with great interest. 
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THOUGH a postmaster is clearly a non-political officer, there 
are a few reformers who have some doubts as to the position of 
a collector of customs. The idea that a collector should be in 
sympathy with the tariff policy of the administration in order to 
execute the laws is one of the grounds for doubt. At Boston, 
Collector Saltonstall, a tariff reformer and in favor of lower 
duties in general, made a decision in favor of a higher tariff on 
theatrical properties than was customary to exact, believing it 
was the proper construction of the law, and in this he was sus- 
tained ; while Collector Beard, a high tariff Republican and 
ardently in favor of high protective duties, has worked hard, 
and at last successfully, to have changed a treasury order for 
rating invoices made in depreciated paper money at the coin 
value of that money. The practical effect of this change was 
to lower the duties ; and this Mr. Beard did, not because he had 
changed his opinion on the tariff policy, but because he con- 
scientiously thought his view was the proper construction of 
the law. 





At New York, we have had another instance of the possible 
political duties of a collector. The collector at that port has 
from time to time done a sort of political duty in escorting 
eminent politicians down the harbor, or meeting them on their 
return from abroad, often, by the way, getting their baggage 
through without examination. This autumn the collector, hear- 
ing that the Comte de Paris was to arrive, thought to put his 
political functions into use, and met him with full honors in the 
government tug. It turned out, however, that the Comte de 
Paris was not in favor with the present government in France, 
having been detected in a plot to overthrow it; and there came 
near being a serious diplomatic difficulty with France in conse- 
quence. In the end, the difficulty was satisfactorily avoided by 
the explanation that the action of the collector of New York 
had no political significance. If we need to have a political 
escort at New York, would it not be well to appoint one with 
some regard to his fitness for the position, and have him acting 
under the orders of the Department of State? 


Tue real political duties, however, connected with the custom- 
houses are taking the stump, as John L. Swift, deputy collector 
at Boston, did both in the State and city campaigns, or in such 
action as that of John J. Ridgway, surveyor of the Port of 
Philadelphia, when on January 1 he visited Senator Quay as 
head of a delegation which “assured the Senator that the sen- 
timent which demanded the re-election of Councilman Etting 
was equally strong in favor of Mr. Wharton, and that this senti- 
ment should be recognized in the appointment,” to use the 
words of the Philadelphia Ledger. 





THE Pennsylvania Civil Service Reform Association has 
introduced a civil service reform bill into both Houses of the 
State legislature. This bill, like the Massachusetts law, brings 
the service of the cities and of the State: under the control of 
one commission. It also, like the Massachusetts law, seems 
to include laborers. 

We notice that the law is to apply only to “such office or 
employment” where the number of “officers, clerks, or em- 
ployees amounts to séx or more.” In the twenty-five cities of 
Massachusetts there are several offices where the law is applied 
with the best results, and with very little trouble or expense 
where there are in each only one, two, three, or more em- 
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ployees. Taken altogether, the total number is quite large. 
Indeed, in an ordinary-sized city, where there is considerable 
subdivision of the city work into different departments, there 
may not be a single department besides the police and fire 
department which has as many as six clerks in one office. The 
object of this limitation seems to be to save a large number of 
small examinations; but in actual practice this difficulty is 
found to be rather imaginary than real. 





EpwarpD BE-LAmy, in his prospectus for the new National- 
ist paper, to be called the Mew ation, says :— 


As first steps toward Nationalism, the Vew WVation will advocate 
civil service reform in a more radical form than it has been com- 
monly urged heretofore, and will propose the organization of all 
bodies of public employees upon a basis of guaranteed rights, abso- 
lutely preventing executive interference with individuals for political 
purposes. The Mew Nation will advocate the immediate national- 
ization of the telegraph, telephone, and express service of the rail- 
road system, and of the coal mines of the country. It will advocate 
the assumption by municipalities of all public services now per- 
formed by corporations and of any other businesses which may be 
advantageously conducted in the public interest. 


It is pretty evident that our civilization would fall rapidly back- 
ward if all our productive energies were put in the control of 
such persons as receive the appointment of Indian agencies. 





THE editor of the Civil Service Chronicle has announced that, 
unless funds are subscribed, the paper must stop with this issue. 
Financially, we can say the paper has been managed with the 
most rigid economy, because accounts have been sent us of its 
expenditures, the money having been raised through the editor 
of the Civit SERVICE REecorp. No one except the printer is 
paid anything for work on the paper. The Cévi/ Service Chron- 
icle is ably written, and sets forth the abuses of the spoils system 
in a way no other paper does. It fights the spoils system in 
Indiana, and its articles have the vividness that comes from 
being written on the field of battle. It would be the greatest 
pity that the paper should not be kept up. 

Mr. Moorfield Storey, 131 Devonshire Street, Boston, has 
agreed to receive and forward any subscriptions that may be 
sent him for this purpose. About $700 to $800 will be needed 
to carry the paper two years longer. 


On Thursday, January 29, Civil Service Commissioner Roose- 
velt and Superintendent of Census Porter appeared before the 
House Committee on the Reform in the Civil Service. Ata 
session last summer, during Mr. Roosevelt’s absence from Wash- 
ington, Mr. Porter made some remarks, which we published at 
the time, in defence of his “ pass” examination for census clerks 
and depreciatory of the civil service examinations. 


Mr. Roosevelt opened with an energetic defence of the merit sys- 
tem of appointment, as opposed to the non-competitive system of 
examinations practised by Mr. Porter. He quoted from the report 
of the committee a statement to the effect that these non-competitive 
examinations, while preventing the appointment of the most incom- 
petent persons, did not secure the appointment of the most compe- 
tent. Mr. Porter’s plan, he said, was nearly, but not quite, as bad as 
the old spoils system. He was not arguing to show that the census 
office should be placed under civil service rules (although that was 
his private opinion), but simply to demonstrate that Mr. Porter’s 
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plans had not been applied to ‘all of the departments. It was neces- 
sary to do this; for, owing to Mr. Porter’s prominence, his plan would 
be used as a prop by the advocates of the old spoils system. 

Mr. Porter interrupted to state that he had no such intention; that 
the census office was a temporary affair, and his system was intended 
only to meet its needs. 

Mr. Roosevelt, continuing, declared that Mr. Porter’s system of 
promotion (based in a large measure upon political influence) fur- 
nished one of the strongest arguments in favor of the Commission’s 
merit system of promotion. He denied that the civil service rules 
encouraged the growth of barnacles in the government service, and 
entered into a long argument to meet Mr. Porter’s assertion that the 
Commission’s system of appointment did not result in securing 
effective servants. He pointed to the fact that two-thirds of Mr. 
Porter’s men, after passing his examination, had failed to pass the 
Commission’s examination, or had passed at much lower ratings. 

Mr. Porter admitted that he had intended to refer only to the per- 
sons who had passed the copyist’s examination (who were found to 
be deficient in arithmetic), and not to persons selected from the clerk’s 
roll, who were always found to be competent. 

Mr. Roosevelt accepted Mr. Porter’s explanation. He said that he 
never made an attack on any department. “ But,” said he, “if any 
department, from that of the Postmaster-General to Mr. Porter’s, 
makes an attack upon the Commission, I am always ready.” 


Tue February Atlantic Monthly has an article by Theodore 
Roosevelt, called “ An Object Lesson in Civil Service Reform.” 
We call the attention of all our readers to it as well worth read- 
ing and remembering. 


Tue Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte is to deliver an address 
before the Geneva (N.Y.) Civil Service Reform Association on 
the evening of February 14. 





INDIAN WAR. 


As Bishop Hare has so well said, there are several causes for 
the Indian outbreak, among which are failure to keep our part 
of the treaties, a sudden cutting down the supply of beef from 
5,000,000 to 4,000,000 pounds at the Pine Ridge Agency 
without sufficient warning, so that there was an unlooked for 
failure of supplies in the winter, and dishonesty on the part of 
the frontiersmen ; but chief among all the causes is the spoils 
system. By that system, well-trained, honest, capable Indian 
agents are removed, and incapable, dishonest, and inexperi- 
enced men put in their places. And all this for political 
reasons,— to help the nomination or election of some party or 
factional candidate. 

A person of great experience with the Indians, both as an 
army officer and a civilian, writes that 


The Indian is a very queer mixture, and it requires a long resi- 
dence with him thoroughly to understand his character. Nearly all 
our agents in the West owe their appointments to political prefer- 
ment alone; and fitness seems to be the last thing thought of, if con- 
sidered at all. A professional “ wire-puller” from Ohio, after being 
defeated at the polls, is usually appointed over the heads of compe- 
tent citizens of the Indian country. Repairing the “fences” of his 
political superiors has not given him much insight into Indian man- 
agement; but he cares little for that, because he regards his appoint- 


ment as a reward for party services, and he resolves to make the 
most of it. 


The same authority also says that the salary of $1,500 is so 
small that it is hard to get any one to take the place who is not 
either unfit for any business or else dishonest. He tells us that 
Indian agents have been able in a single month to “ misappro- 
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priate $4,000 to $6,000 on beef alone” by selling it to the store- 
keepers of the adjacent mining towns. 

All the more necessary does it then become that, when an 
honest and capable man will take an Indian agency from 
motives of public spirit and interest in the civilization of the 
Indian, he should be kept in his position; but, when such an 
agent as V. T. McGillicuddy was at the Pine Ridge Agency, he 
had to be removed. 

Now in this very agency at Pine Ridge there have been 
“ ghost dances” before and trouble for want of supplies before, 
but under a competent agent all serious disturbance was 
stopped; but, as we showed in our last number, no sooner 
was there a little trouble over the unjust arrest of an Indian 
than Dr. Royer, the recent appointee, got frightened, fled from 
the agency to Rushville, left the agency without any one in 
charge, telegraphed for troops, and refused to go back till 
the troops arrived. Besides being a weak and inexperienced 
man, Dr. Royer was of such a bad character that his appoint- 
ment caused great surprise in the places where he was known. 
This is not only asserted by the opposition papers, but admit- 
ted by the supporters of the administration. 

How can it be possible, some one may say, that so honest and 
upright a Commissioner of Indian Affairs as General Morgan 
could have appointed such a bad man as Dr. Royer is said to 
be? One trouble with the spoils system is that the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs does not appoint his own subordinates. 
They are selected by Congressmen and Senators, and taken by 
the department. The political exigencies of these Senators 
and Representatives often compel them to select not those 
whom their patriotism would point out, but what some local 
boss may want, or some leader of a faction in a party conven- 
tion may demand. 

But we are not alone in the opinion that the spoils system is 
at the bottom of most of our trouble with the Indians, and with 
the war which broke out at Pine Ridge in particular. 

Mr. Herbert Welsh, so long devoting himself to the cause of 
the Indians as Secretary of the Indian Rights Association, and 
repeatedly visiting the Indian agencies, and in correspondence 
with the leading missionaries, army officers, and Indian edu- 
cators, says, in a letter in January : — 


The principal trouble lies in the spoils system,— the failure to 
obey the ordinary rules of common sense in appointing the men to 
deal with the Indians. I do not speak from a party standpoint when 
1 illustrate. The Republican agent in charge at Pine Ridge for 
eight years, whose fitness had been proved and who had been kept 
in office during the last Democratic administration, was recently 
removed. When there was a revolt similar to this one in 1882, this 
man, Dr. McGillicuddy, suppressed it with his trained force of fifty 
Indian police; and, had he still remained in power, the present 
trouble might have been averted. Under the new administration, 
when appointments are practically delegated to local politicians, the 
Indian police and discipline generally ran down. This “home rule” 
system means that. The men appointed to such difficult tasks as 
this are not those known to be fitted for the work, but those who have 
done political service for the Senators or Congressmen of Dakota or 
Nebraska. If the outcome of such a system is to be the shedding of 
blood, we certainly have a right to criticise it and its concomitant 
practice of putting the drunkard and debauchee in positions of 
responsibility. The new agent at Pine Ridge, appointed without 
experience, and the possessor of such a record as shocked the rank 
and file of his own party in that region, came into power at a troub- 
lous time. One incident will show his calibre. Frightened by the 
resistance of a single Indian whom the native police tried to arrest 
in front of the agency for stealing a cow, and by the consequent col- 
lection of a harmless crowd, the new agent fled from the place, tele- 
graphed for troops, and returned only when a military force preceded 
him. Had he been a firm man and stuck to his fost, the incident 
would have amounted to nothing. As it was, the Indians, frightened 
by the appearance of the troops, withdrew and sought out Dr. Mc- 
Gillicuddy, begging him to intercede and make peace. He tele- 
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graphed to me; and I wrote instantly to the President, asking that Dr. 
McGillicuddy be given some government authority as a mediator. I 
was civilly answered that it was impossible, for the matter had now 
become a military situation; and the Secretary of the Interior said 
in the papers, through an interview, that the department was quite 
competent to manage its own affairs. 


And, speaking of the remedies, Mr. Welsh says : — 


The first thing we need is an Indian bureau under one responsible 
and efficient head. There should be one man, soldier or civilian, as 
you please, to shoulder the praise or blame. The next thing is shat 
this bureau must be entirely removed from partisan politics. \f you 
were to look with me through the Indian service and see what I have 
seen,— the debauchee and drunkard, the inefficient and incompetent, 
appointed for the same reasons under all administrations, Democratic 
and Republican,— you would heartily agree to this. 


Bishop Hare, also, in a recent letter gives as “the real causes 
of the trouble” : — 


First.— The spoils system, which removes competent and experi- 


enced officials and puts in their places men who are inexperienced, | 


frequently incompetent, and sometimes positively bad. The evil re- 
sults of this system are apparent under Republican and Democratic 
administrations alike. Had the merit system been in vogue, it is 
evident that the growing discontent among the Sioux, arising from 
other causes, would have been promptly ascertained and reported 
upon, so that a remedy might have been applied. It is also evident 
that authority and control at Pine Ridge broke down under incapable 
management. 


Among the remedies he suggests is this : — 


Complete divorce of the service from partisan politics, so that the 
conduct of the service shall no longer be dominated by Senators 
and members of the House, who now, in all States and Territories 
where Indian reservations are located, practically control appoint- 
ments under what is known as the “home rule” system of appoint- 
ment. There could be no objection to the selection of suztadb/e per- 
sons from the Western States and Territories for Indian positions, 
but there is every objection to the selection of men who are chosen 
simply because they have rendered partisan service to prominent 
politicians. 


And in another letter he suggests as one of several remedies : 


Next, that officials placed in charge of the difficult Indian problem 
should be protected from the importunity of hungry politicians, and 
that the employees in the Indian country — agents, teachers, farmers, 
carpenters — should not be changed with every shuffling of the poli- 
tical cards. The abuse here has been shameful. 


But it is not alone such persons as Bishop Hare and Mr. 
Herbert Welsh who entertain this view. They may be thought 
too much like “literary fellers”” and Independents in politics. 

The Hartford Courant, Senator Hawley’s paper, complains 
of the 


bad system which makes the appointment of such agents [as Royer] 
not only possible, but certain, and also says : — 

For whatever reasons Royer was appointed, fitness for the diffi- 
cult and responsible duties of an Indian agent was not one of them. 
He was known to be inexperienced; he quickly showed himself to be 
incompetent into the bargain. A fine price the country is paying for 
his incompetency ! 


And the Philadelphia Press, perhaps the stoutest supporter 


of the administration in the country, deplores the selection of 
agents in obedience to “ political influence,” and remarks : — 


Two months of Dr. Royer have, it is scarcely too much to say, 
cost an Indian war. 


And the President’s home organ, the Indianapolis /Journad, 
says :— 


Time and experience have shown the inability of the Interior 
Department to handle the Indian question, or at least to handle the 
Indians as they ought to be handled. Perhaps it is not so much the 
fault of the Interior Department as of our system, under which every- 
thing is made to bend to political patronage. The weak points of 
the present policy are the Indian agency system, the contract system, 
and the failure to govern the Indians with a firm hand. Zhe agents 
are appointed through political influence, and are not always suitable 
persons. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has nothing to do with 


their appointment, and is in no way responsible for them. 
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In our anger at individuals, let us not forget to condemn the 
spoils system. We do not see that President Harrison, Secre- 
tary Noble, and Commissioner Morgan are especially to blame, 
excepting for the one fault of allowing the spoils system to con- 
tinue, when they could at any time extend the civil service rules 
to the Indian department. Very little would be gained by ap- 
pointing a new Secretary of the Interior or a new commissioner, 
but a great deal can be gained by abolishing the spoils system 
root and branch. 





TAKING POSTMASTERS OUT OF POLITICS. 


Mr. Roswell P. Flower, Democratic member of Congress 
from the twelfth New York district, made a speech not long 
ago in favor of the election of postmasters. Mr. Flower was 
a member of the forty-seventh Congress as well as of the fifty- 
first, and his experience in machine politics makes his criticisms 


of the present method of appointing postmasters of peculiar 
value and interest. 


He begins by showing, from the records of debates and 
proceedings in the Federal Convention for the adoption of the 
United States Constitution, that the question of presidential 
patronage was passed over almost without discussion. He 
quotes Thomas Jefferson as saying, thirteen years after the 
adoption of the Constitution, apropos of that patronage in the 
hands of a central government : — 


Public servants at such a distance and from under the eye of their constit- 
uents must, from the circumstance of distance, be unable to administer and 
overlook all the details necessary for the good government of the citizens ; 
and the same circumstances, by rendering detection impossible to their con- 
stituents, will invite the public agents to corruption, plunder, and waste. 
What an augmentation of the field for jobbing, speculating, phundering, 
office-building, and office-hunting would be produced by an assumption of all 
the State powers into the hands of the general government! 


a few days after he had been inaugurated President of the 
United States, as writing to a personal friend as follows: — 


I sincerely wish with you that we could see our government so secured 
as to depend less on the character of the persons in whose hands it is 
trusted. Bad men will sometimes get in, and, with such an immense patron- 
age, may make great progress in corrupting the public mind and principles. 
This is a subject with which wisdom and patriotism should be occupied. 


and a few months later as saying : — 


Of the various executive duties, no one excites more anxious concern 
than that of placing the interests of our fellow-citizens in the hands of 
honest men, with understanding sufficient for their stations. No duty at the 
same time is more difficult to fulfil. The knowledge of characters possessed 
by a single individual is of necessity limited. To seek out the best through 
the whole Union, we must resort to other information, which from the best 


of men, acting disinterestedly and with the purest motives, is sometimes 
incorrect. 


Mr. Flower then quotes from Judge Upshur, who, fifty years 
after the adoption of our Constitution, said :— 


And, when an appointment is made, the incumbent knows that he is a 
mere tenant at will, and necessarily becomes a mere tool and slave of the 
man at whose sole pleasure he eats his daily bread. Nothing more is re- 
quired to place the liberties of the country at the feet of the President 
than to authorize him to fill and to vacate, and to fill again, at his sole 
will and pleasure, all the offices of the country. The necessary conse- 
quence of enabling the President to remove from office at his pleasure is that 
the officer soon learns to consider himself the officer of the President, and 
not of the country. The nature of his responsibility is changed: he answers 
not to the people for his conduct. 
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Mr. Flower then quotes from Judge Story, who in his Com- 
mentaries says :— 


The heads of department are generally entitled to the appointment of 
the clerks in their respective offices. But the great anomaly in the system is 
the enormous patronage of the Postmaster-General, who is invested with the 
sole and exclusive authority to appoint and remove all deputy postmasters, 
and whose power and influence have thus, by slow degrees, accumulated 
until it is perhaps not too much to say that it rivals, if it does not exceed, in 
value and extent that of the President himself. How long a power so vast 
and so accumulating shall remain without any check on the part of any other 
branch of the government is a question for statesmen, and not for jurists. 

But it cannot be disguised that it will be idle to impose constitutional 
restraints upon high executive appointments if this power, which pervades 
every village of the republic, and exerts an irresistible though silent influ- 
ence in the direct shape of office or in the no less inviting form of lucrative 
contracts, is suffered to remain without scrutiny or rebuke. It furnishes no 
argument against the interposition of a check which shall require the advice 


and consent of the Senate to appointments that the power has not hitherto 
been abused. 


In its own nature, the post-office establishment is susceptible of abuse 


to such an alarming degree, the whole correspondence of the country is 
so completely submitted to the fidelity and integrity of the agents who 
conduct it, and the means of making it subservient to mere State policy 
are so abundant that the only surprise is that it has not already awakened 
the public jealousy, and been placed under more effectual control. It may 
be said, without the slightest disparagement of any officer who has presided 
over it, that, if ever the people are to be corrupted or their liberties are to be 
prostrated, this establishment will furnish the most facile means, and be the 
earliest employed to accomplish such a purpose. 


Mr. Flower then goes on to show that the Post-office Depart- 
ment has grown from 75 post-offices at an expenditure of 


$37,140 in 1790 to 57,376 post-offices and an annual expendi- 
ture of $56,800,000 in 1888, and continues : — 


By the first of July next there will be sixty thousand post-offices 
in the United States, for each of which, at least every four years, in 
the usual succession in office, there will be an average of four appli- 
cants, making, say, 240,000 cases to come before the appointment 
division of the Post-office Department, to be recorded, indexed, 
briefed, and filed. 
the four years, allowing 307 official working days per year, of 195 
cases per day. 
after the inauguration of every President the appointment division 
of the Post-office Department is so choked with applications for office 
that clerks from other divisions of that department have had tempo- 


rarily to suspend their regular current work, to be detailed, not infre- | 


quently day and night, to help the appointment division extricate 
itself and keep abreast of its redoubled duties in recording these 
consignments of passports of political preferment. 


When this overburdened appointment division, aided by assistance | 


from without, has properly disposed of its mass of applications, with 
accompanying numerously signed petitions, many of which actually 
measure ten feet in length, it becomes the duty of the President or 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, as the case may be, to carefully 
consider the same, weigh the political pros and cons, and decide 
what ?— who shall draw the prize in this political lottery for an office, 
with a compensation ranging from $8,000 to g cents. Qualifications 





of candidates being generally about even, what is the need, Mr. | 


Speaker, of lodging this choice in executive officers? Each case 
necessitates the perfunctory work of a dozen or more regular clerks, 
and entails upon the President or First Assistant Postmaster-General 


a careful consideration of numerous applications and petitions and | 
the oral hearing of local delegations, who monopolize the time of | 


those officers, detailing sectional animosities to bolster up a candi- 
date’s political credit. Now multiply this case every four years by 
240,000, and you have the gross amount of the rankest kind of politi- 
cal pressure to be borne between the President and one branch of his 
administration. ... 

Hawe we not for some years past heard the President’s “ tale of 
woe”? 
importunity of the office-seeker,—1 will not say of Congressmen? 


Have we not heard of his flight from the city of Washington to catch | 
Mr. Speaker, for the sake | 


momentary repose from his tormentors ? 
of humanity, if it be within our power, let us make this great office 
of President of the United States at least an endurable one... . 

But the evils are not confined to the annoyance of the chief Execu- 
tive. They are greater and more important than this can possibly 
be. They are both political and official. They affect not only the 
service, but also the community... . 
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This would make an average, if scattered through | 


But it has come to be a notorious fact that soon | 


Have we not seen him barricading his door against the | 
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The responsibility is, in most cases, in some political adherent, who 
may often be without the confidence of the community where he is 
known, and undeserving of that reposed in him elsewhere; and the 
man or men who really control the appointment are too often guided 
by most improper motives. Public confidence should be the reward 
of honest ambition and high desire. In practice is it so?... 

Let us glance briefly at the modus operandi of installing a post- 
master in office. Let us take one of the presidential appointees, if 
you please, and see how the theory of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, as set forth in that instrument, is put to practice a hundred years 
later. That the experiment in popular government might not be 
subverted and allowed to work its own destruction by the aggrandize- 
ment of any one co-ordinate branch, limitations were prescribed and 
checks and counter checks laid down :— 


He [the President] shall nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassadors, . . . and all other officers 
of the United States whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for; ... but the Congress made by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or 
in the heads of departments. 


So runs the Constitution. 


Postmasters of the fourth and fifth class shall be appointed and may be 
removed by the Postmaster-General; and all others shall be appointed and 
may be removed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and shall hold their offices for four years unless sooner removed or 
suspended according to law. 


So runs the statute. 

A presidential post-office becomes vacated. Candidates have filed 
their applications for the office. Delegations call upon the President 
and urge the claims of their respective candidates for party recogni- 
tion. All have filed petitions, signed by hundreds of respectable 
citizens of the community in which they live, testifying to the busi- 
ness capacity of the respective candidates, their exemplary habits, 
high moral worth, and irreproachable character. As many remon- 
strances have also been filed, testifying to the unfitness, worthless- 
ness, and corruption of the same man, and how, as reflected from 
their local reputations, the administration would be scandalized by 
their appointment. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, is the President confronted by the hypocrisy 
of political vouchments. He must make the selection of an officer, 
not only to fill an important public office, but to give tone and char- 
acter to his administration. By necessity he is thrown upon the 
| advice and recommendation of those whose interest it should be to 
support the administration. The candidates for appointment reveal 
| the existence of local political factions, of which they are the ex- 

ponents. It might be expected that high-minded friends of the ad- 
| ministration would move in the direction of the public welfare. /x 
| practice cach has to be the champion of the particular candidate who 
| has attested to him his political fidelity. The advice and guidance ° 
| the President looks for to extricate himself from the dilemma of a 
| choice at random leaves the particular adviser, upon whose judgment 
| the President relies, master of the field.... 
| The present system has too much that attribute of monarchy which 
centres in the power of one man the appointment of thousands, which 
makes official position the reward for partisan intrigue, engenders a 
lack of responsibility on the part of public officials, and consumes too 
much of the time of executive and legislative officers in securing 
appointments which should be given to the consideration of affairs of 
| State. 

But there are two results which arise from our system which seem 
more deplorable than those I have already enumerated. These have 
only to be stated to be conceded. Zhe present system of federal 
appointments exercises an undue influence on elections, and tends to 
| subvert and render impossible the true expression of the will of the 
| people as expressed in those elections. ‘This system has already mur- 
dered one President. Is there a member of this House who does not 





| 

| feel in his Congressional district the influence of the post-office, the 
| custom-house, or the Internal Revenue Bureau? 
| 


Passing over the Civil Service Law, which Mr. Flower thinks 
partially “impotent” to cure the evils,—or at least too limited 
in its application,— he goes on to say: — 


The need of further improvement is already demonstrated, and will 
be more and more inevitably demanded as the population and the 
| needs of the public service advance. We have seen that it is neces- 
| sary at present for the federal local officer to make his case, not in 
his own town, but at Washington, where he appears, perhaps on 
paper, perhaps in person, perhaps only in the mouths of interested 
parties. We have seen, in dividing time between thousands of 
office-seekers and public duties, how little attention and care the 
President may be expected to bestow upon each individual case. 
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zraphed to me; and I wrote instantly to the President, asking that Dr. 
IcGillicuddy be given some government authority as a mediator. I 
was civilly answered that it was impossible, for the matter had now 
become a military situation; and the Secretary of the Interior said 
in the papers, through an interview, that the department was quite 
competent to manage its own affairs. 


And, speaking of the remedies, Mr. Welsh says : — 


The first thing we need is an Indian bureau under one responsible 
and efficient head. There should be one man, soldier or civilian, as 
you please, to shoulder the praise or blame. The next thing is that 
this bureau must be entirely removed from partisan politics. If you 
were to look with me through the Indian service and see what I have 
seen,—the debauchee and drunkard, the inefficient and incompetent, 
appointed for the same reasons under all administrations, Democratic 
and Republican,— you would heartily agree to this. 


Bishop Hare, also, in a recent letter gives as “the real causes 
of the trouble ” : — 


First.— The spoils system, which removes competent and experi- 
enced officials and puts in their places men who are inexperienced, 
frequently incompetent, and sometimes positively bad. The evil re- 
sults of this system are apparent under Republican and Democratic 
administrations alike. Had the merit system been in vogue, it is 
evident that the growing discontent among the Sioux, arising from 
other causes, would have been promptly ascertained and reported 
upon, so that a remedy might have been applied. It is also evident 


that authority and control at Pine Ridge broke down under incapable 
management. 


Among the remedies he suggests is this : — 


Complete divorce of the service from partisan politics, so that the 
conduct of the service shall no longer be dominated by Senators 
and members of the House, who now, in all States and Territories 
where Indian reservations are located, practically control appoint- 
ments under what is known as the “home rule” system of appoint- 
ment. There could be no objection to the selection of szztad/e per- 
sons from the Western States and Territories for Indian positions, 
but there is every objection to the selection of men who are chosen 


simply because they have rendered partisan service to prominent 
politicians. 


And in another letter he suggests as one of several remedies : 


Next, that officials placed in charge of the difficult Indian problem 
should be protected from the importunity of hungry politicians, and 
that the employees in the Indian country — agents, teachers, farmers, 
carpenters — should not be changed with every shuffling of the poli- 
tical cards. The abuse here has been shameful. 


But it is not alone such persons as Bishop Hare and Mr. 
Herbert Welsh who entertain this view. They may be thought 
too much like “literary fellers” and Independents in politics. 

The Hartford Courant, Senator Hawley’s paper, complains 
of the 


bad system which makes the appointment of such agents [as Royer] 
not only possible, but certain, and also says : — 

For whatever reasons Royer was appointed, fitness for the diffi- 
cult and responsible duties of an Indian agent was not one of them. 
He was known to be inexperienced; he quickly showed himself to be 
incompetent into the bargain. A fine price the country is paying for 
his incompetency ! 


And the Philadelphia Press, perhaps the stoutest supporter 
of the administration in the country, deplores the selection of 
agents in obedience to “ political influence,” and remarks : — 


Two months of Dr. Royer have, it is scarcely too much to say, 
cost an Indian war. 


And the President’s home organ, the Indianapolis Journal, 
says :— 


Time and experience have shown the inability of the Interior 
Department to handle the Indian question, or at least to handle the 
Indians as they ought to be handled. Perhaps it is not so much the 
fault of the Interior Department as of our system, under which every- 
thing is made to bend to political patronage. The weak points of 
the present policy are the Indian agency system, the contract system, 
and the failure to govern the Indians with a firm hand. Zhe agents 
are appointed through political influence, and are not always suitable 
persons. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has nothing to do with 
their appointment, and is in no way responsible for them. 


In our anger at individuals, let us not forget to condemn the 
spoils system. We do not see that President Harrison, Secre- 
tary Noble, and Commissioner Morgan are especially to blame, 
excepting for the one fault of allowing the spoils system to con- 
tinue, when they could at any time extend the civil service rules 
to the Indian department. Very little would be gained by ap- 
pointing a new Secretary of the Interior or a new commissioner, 
but a great deal can be gained by abolishing the spoils system 
root and branch. 





TAKING POSTMASTERS OUT OF POLITICS. 


Mr. Roswell P. Flower, Democratic member of Congress 
from the twelfth New York district, made a speech not long 
ago in favor of the election of postmasters. Mr. Flower was 
a member of the forty-seventh Congress as well as of the fifty- 
first, and his experience in machine politics makes his criticisms 
of the present method of appointing postmasters of peculiar 
value and interest. 

He begins by showing, from the records of debates and 
proceedings in the Federal Convention for the adoption of the 
United States Constitution, that the question of presidential 
patronage was passed over almost without discussion. He 
quotes Thomas Jefferson as saying, thirteen years after the 
adoption of the Constitution, apropos of that patronage in the 
hands of a central government : — 


Public servants at such a distance and from under the eye of their constit- 
uents must, from the circumstance of distance, be unable to administer and 
overlook all the details necessary for the good government of the citizens ; 
and the same circumstances, by rendering detection impossible to their con- 
stituents, will invite the public agents to corruption, plunder, and waste. 
What an augmentation of the field for jobbing, speculating, phundering, 
office-building, and office-hunting would be produced by an assumption of all 
the State powers into the hands of the general government! 


a few days after he had been inaugurated President of the 
United States, as writing to a personal friend as follows :— 


I sincerely wish with you that we could see our government so secured 
as to depend less on the character of the persons in whose hands it is 
trusted. Bad men will sometimes get in, and, with such an immense patron- 
age, may make great progress in corrupting the public mind and principles. 
This is a subject with which wisdom and patriotism should be occupied. 


and a few months later as saying : — 





Of the various executive duties, no one excites more anxious concern 
than that of placing the interests of our fellow-citizens in the hands of 
honest men, with understanding sufficient for their stations. No duty at the 
same time is more difficult to fulfil. The knowledge of characters possessed 
by a single individual is of necessity limited. To seek out the best through 
the whole Union, we must resort to other information, which from the best 
of men, acting disinterestedly and with the purest motives, is sometimes 
incorrect. 


Mr. Flower then quotes from Judge Upshur, who, fifty years 
after the adoption of our Constitution, said : — 


And, when an appointment is made, the incumbent knows that he is a 
mere tenant at will, and necessarily becomes a mere tool and slave of the 
man at whose sole pleasure he eats his daily bread. Nothing more is re- 
quired to place the liberties of the country at the feet of the President 
than to authorize him to fill and to vacate, and to fill again, at his sole 
will and pleasure, all the offices of the country. The necessary conse- 
quence of enabling the President to remove from office at his pleasure is that 
the officer soon learns to consider himself the officer of the President, and 
not of the country. The nature of his responsibility is changed: he answers 

not to the people for his conduct. 


1891.] 
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Mr. Flower then quotes from Judge Story, who in his Com- 
mentaries says :— 


The heads of department are generally entitled to the appointment of 
the clerks in their respective offices. But the great anomaly in the system is 
the enormous patronage of the Postmaster-General, whe is invested with the 
sole and exclusive authority to appoint and remove all deputy postmasters, 
and whose power and influence have thus, by slow degrees, accumulated 
until it is perhaps not too much to say that it rivals, if it does not exceed, in 
value and extent that of the President himself. How long a power so vast 
and so accumulating shall remain without any check on the part of any other 
branch of the government is a question for statesmen, and not for jurists. 

But it cannot be disguised that it will be idle to impose constitutional 
restraints upon high executive appointments if this power, which pervades 
every village of the republic, and exerts an irresistible though silent influ- 
ence in the direct shape of office or in the no less inviting form of lucrative 
contracts, is suffered to remain without scrutiny or rebuke. It furnishes no 
argument against the interposition of a check which shall require the advice 


and consent of the Senate to appointments that the power has not hitherto 
been abused. 


In its own nature, the post-office establishment is susceptible of abuse 


to such an alarming degree, the whole correspondence of the country is 
so completely submitted to the fidelity and integrity of the agents who 
conduct it, and the means of making it subservient to mere State policy 
are so abundant that the only surprise is that it has not already awakened 
the public jealousy, and been placed under more effectual control. It may 
be said, without the slightest disparagement of any officer who has presided 
over it, that, if ever the people are to be corrupted or their liberties are to be 
prostrated, this establishment will furnish the most facile means, and be the 
earliest employed to accomplish such a purpose. 


Mr. Flower then goes on to show that the Post-office Depart- 
ment has grown from 75 post-offices at an expenditure of 


$37,140 in 1790 to 57,376 post-offices and an annual expendi- 
ture of $56,800,000 in 1888, and continues : — 


By the first of July next there will be sixty thousand post-offices 
in the United States, for each of which, at least every four years, in 
the usual succession in office, there will be an average of four appli- 
cants, making, say, 240,000 cases to come before the appointment 
division of the Post-office Department, to be recorded, indexed, 
briefed, and filed. This would make an average, if scattered through 
the four years, allowing 307 official working days per year, of 195 
cases per day. But it has come to be a notorious fact that soon 
after the inauguration of every President the appointment division 





of the Post-office Department is so choked with applications for office | 
that clerks from other divisions of that department have had tempo- | 


rarily to suspend their regular current work, to be detailed, not infre- 


quently day and night, to help the appointment division extricate | 


itself and keep abreast of its redoubled duties in recording these 
consignments of passports of political preferment. 


The responsibility is, in most cases, in some political adherent, who 
may often be without the confidence of the community where he is 
known, and undeserving of that reposed in him elsewhere; and the 
man or men who really control the appointment are too often guided 
by most improper motives. Public confidence should be the reward 
of honest ambition and high desire. In practice is it so?... 

Let us glance briefly at the modus operandi of installing a post- 
master in office. Let us take one of the presidential appointees, if 
you please, and see how the theory of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, as set forthin that instrument, is put to practice a hundred years 
later. That the experiment in popular government might not be 
subverted and allowed to work its own destruction by the aggrandize- 
ment of any one co-ordinate branch, limitations were prescribed and 
checks and counter checks laid down :— 


He [the President] shall nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassadors, . . . and all other officers 
of the United States whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for; ... but the Congress made by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or 
in the heads of departments. 


So runs the Constitution. 


Postmasters of the fourth and fifth class shall be appointed and may be 
removed by the Postmaster-General; and all others shall be appointed and 
may be removed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and shall hold their offices for four years unless sooner removed or 
suspended according to law. 


So runs the statute. 

A presidential post-office becomes vacated. Candidates have filed 
their applications for the office. Delegations call upon the President 
and urge the claims of their respective candidates for party recogni- 
tion. All have filed petitions, signed by hundreds of respectable 
citizens of the community in which they live, testifying to the busi- 
ness capacity of the respective candidates, their exemplary habits, 
high moral worth, and irreproachable character. As many remon- 
strances have also been filed, testifying to the unfitness, worthless- 
ness, and corruption of the same man, and how, as reflected from 


| their local reputations, the administration would be scandalized by 


their appointment. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, is the President confronted by the hypocrisy 
of political vouchments. He must make the selection of an officer, 
not only to fill an important public office, but to give tone and char- 
acter to his administration. By necessity he is thrown upon the 
advice and recommendation of those whose interest it should be to 
support the administration, The candidates for appointment reveal 
the existence of local political factions, of which they are the ex- 
ponents. It might be expected that high-minded friends of the ad- 
ministration would move in the direction of the public welfare. /x 
practice each has to be the champion of the particular candidate who 
has attested to him his political fidelity. The advice and guidance 
the President looks for to extricate himself from the dilemma of a 
choice at random leaves the particular adviser, upon whose judgment 


| the President relies, master of the field.... 


When this overburdened appointment division, aided by assistance | 


from without, has properly disposed of its mass of applications, with | makes official position the reward for partisan intrigue, engenders a 


accompanying numerously signed petitions, many of which actually | 


measure ten feet in length, it becomes the duty of the President or 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, as the case may be, to carefully 
consider the same, weigh the political pros and cons, and decide 





with a compensation ranging from $8,000 tog cents. ualifications 
of candidates being generally about even, what is the need, Mr. 
Speaker, of lodging this choice in executive officers? Each case 
necessitates the perfunctory work of a dozen or more regular clerks, 
and entails upon the President or First Assistant Postmaster-General 
a careful consideration of numerous applications and petitions and 
the oral hearing of local delegations, who monopolize the time of 


those officers, detailing sectional animosities to bolster up a candi- | 


date’s political credit. Now multiply this case every four years by 
240,000, and you have the gross amount of the rankest kind of politi- 


cal pressure to be borne between the President and one branch of his 
administration... . 


Have we not for some years past heard the President’s “tale of | 


woe”? Have we not seen him barricading his door against the 


importunity of the office-seeker,— I will not say of Congressmen? | 


Have we not heard of his flight from the city of Washington to catch | be more and more inevitably demanded as the population and the 


momentary repose from his tormentors? Mr. Speaker, for the sake 
of humanity, if it be within our power, let us make this great office 
of President of the United States at least an endurable one... . 

But the evils are not confined to the annoyance of the chief Execu- 
tive. They are greater and more important than this can possibly 


be. They are both political and official. They affect not only the 
service, but also the community. ... 


| more deplorable than those I have already enumerated. 


| people as expressed in those elections. 





The present system has too much that attribute of monarchy which 
centres in the power of one man the appointment of thousands, which 


lack of responsibility on the part of public officials, and consumes too 
much of the time of executive and legislative officers in securing 
appointments which should be given to the consideration of affairs of 


| State. 
what ?— who shall draw the prize in this political lottery for an office, | 


But there are two results which arise from our system which seem 
These have 
only to be stated to be conceded. Zhe Present system of federal 
appointments exercises an undue influence on elections, and tends to 
subvert and render impossible the true expression of the will of the 
This system has already mur- 
dered one President. Is there a member of this House who does not 
feel in his Congressional district the influence of the post-office, the 
custom-house, or the Internal Revenue Bureau? 


Passing over the Civil Service Law, which Mr. Flower thinks 
partially “impotent” to cure the evils,—or at least too limited 
in its application,— he goes on to say: — 


The need of further improvement is already demonstrated, and will 


needs of the public service advance. We have seen that it is neces- 


| sary at present for the federal local officer to make his case, not in 


his own town, but at Washington, where he appears, perhaps on 
paper, perhaps in person, perhaps only in the mouths of interested 
parties. We have seen, in dividing time between thousands of 
office-seekers and public duties, how little attention and care the 
President may be expected to bestow upon each individual case. 
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He then recommends making postmasters and other local 
officials elective, and proposes an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion for that purpose. - 

His description of the evils of the present system is admi- 
rable; but his remedy does not commend itself to those who 
have given the subject most thought. The remedy by election 
is not a new one. During the period from 1850 to 1860, many 
of the local administrative offices in the states, counties, and 
towns were made elective; but the results were not good. 
There came to be more candidates to be elected than the citi- 
zens had time to attend to; and the nominations for those 
positions fell into the hands of the wire-pulling politicians, and 
gave just so much more spoil for them to dicker with at con- 
ventions or trade with at elections. Moreover, the election of 
postmasters would subvert the whole responsibility and _busi- 
ness efficiency of the department. A postmaster would not 
be responsible to his chief, but to the local politicians; and, 
though removed, he might contrive to be renominated and re- 
elected, and so snap his fingers at the head of the department. 

The bill now before Congress (House Bill 7707, Fifty-first 
Congress, First Session) for the appointment of fourth-class 
postmasters, and introduced by Mr. Lodge, seems to suggest a 
much better remedy. This bill provides for dividing the country 
into postal districts of suitable extent, with a post-office inspec- 
tor designated for each district as “examiner,” on whose official 
inquiry the applicants for fourth-class postmasterships for each 
office where there is a vacancy are to be graded in the order of 
their fitness. The Postmaster-General is then to select the one 
graded highest, or place his reasons on record for passing him 
over. 

In this way it is intended to relieve both the President and 
Congressmen of the pressure, and to take these 60,000 offices 
out of politics. 

On page 34 of his last report, the Postmaster-General speaks, 
apparently, of this bill as follows : — 


In cases of appointments and removals, the department is obliged 
to depend (and is fortunate, as at present constituted, in being able to 
depend) upon the advice of Congressmen of both political parties. 
The appropriation for the inspector force is not large enough to permit 
anything more general than an examination of misdemeanors, cases 
of shortages, violations of the postal laws, frauds on the public, etc.; 
nor was it found possible during the past session to secure the author- 
ity of Congress to divide the country into postal districts, so that the 
offices might be examined by postal experts located in the regions 
with which they are most familiar, and so that, in the matter of 
appointments and removals as well as in the rearrangement of routes 
and schedules and the general improvement of the service, the Con- 
gressmen might be relieved, in part at least, of the examination of 
cases which are often crowded upon them against their desire. The 
department, being without this extra inspection force, is too busy to 
seek or to suggest where changes of postmasters may be made for 
the improvement of the service; and a large proportion of persons or 
communities are not interested to suggest changes. But the people 
generally expect, though they take no personal interest in the matter, 
that the postmaster will be changed with the change of adminis- 
tration. 





MASSACHUSETTS CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
SEVENTH REPORT. 


The seventh report of the Massachusetts Civil Service Commis- 
sion will be ready for distribution in a few days. This report shows 
the work is increasing. During the last year there were 173 exam- 
inations, 34 more than in the previous year. The whole number of 
persons examined was 1,572, or 89 more than last year. Of this 
number, 1,044 passed the examination. 








As the old argument that the reform is intended to benefit the col- 
lege-bred men is still made use of by the opponents of the reform, it 
is well to call attention to the fact that, of the 1,044 who passed the 
examinations, 1,031, or nearly 99%, “had only a common-school edu- 
cation,” and only 13 “had attended college.” 

The number appointed to office after examination was 383, of 
whom 54 were women. Under the veteran exemption law of 1887, 
68 veterans were appointed without examinations. That is, nearly 
one-sixth of the appointments were made outside the rules under the 
spoils system, with all the political “pulls” and pushings; and the 
persons subject to these demoralizing influences are the veterans who 
did so much to save our country, and whose friends now seem bound 
to make them spoil the country they have saved. 

When a collector of customs reports, as Collector Beard recently 
did, with all his opportunities of observation, that the eligibles fur- 
nished by the examinations are usually young and without experi- 
ence, it is well to call public attention to the fact that the average 
age of those who passed the examinations last year in this State is 
33-47. Mr. Beard, when his attention was called to the facts by 
some reformers, found the average age of the eligibles in his own 
office was 35. Itis well for reformers to arm themselves with these 
figures, ready to shoot down any misstatements at sight. 

The most striking part of the report is the following : — 


The number of public employees in the first division of the classi- 
fied service is about 4,700. Of the public offices in the first division, 
2,133 have been appointed under civil service rules since 1885; and, 
with the lapse of time, the proportion steadily increases. Of these 
appointments, only a very small fraction of one per cent. has been 
removed for cause. 


Of what large branch of the public service filled under the spoils 
system can this be said at the end of six years ? 


In the labor service of Boston 152 requisitions were received 
during the year, and 2,02g men were certified, of whom 1,550 were 
required to be under fifty years of age. This shows the increasing 
tendency of the departments to call for the strongest and most able- 
bodied men. Of those certified, 874 were employed, of whom go 
were veterans. The number of certifications compared with the 
number employed was owing to the declination of some to accept 
employment, especially upon Basin V in Ashland. The compara- 
tively small number of veterans employed was owing to the age limit 
fixed in the requisitions. Of the men employed under certification, 
only one-half of one per cent. were discharged for cause. There have 
been 2,360 men registered, including restorations to the list during 
the year. The total number at present on the department rolls in 
this office is 3,466. 


The minimum age of the police force of Boston has been fixed at 
25 years instead of 22, at the request of the Police Commissioners, 
for the object of getting men of more settled character. 

In the examination for police outside the city of Boston, an exam- 
ination on the duties of police officers as fixed by statute or regula- 
tion has been substituted for the questions on local data and city 
information. Each applicant is given an abstract of these laws and 
regulations, on which he can prepare himself before examination. 
This insures a knowledge of powers and duties which under the old 
system the police by no means always had, even after years of ex- 
perience. 

The only extension of the “classified service” made during the 
year has been caused by the towns of Pittsfield, Chicopee, and Marl- 
boro becoming cities, and so bringing their police and clerical force 
within the rules. Some extension to messengers is suggested for 
the coming year. 

For new legislation the Commission suggests the district police 
officers of the Commonwealth, who now hold office for terms of three 
years, should be appointed “ during good behavior, and until removed 
by the governor for cause deemed by him sufficient after due hear- 
ing.” They also request authority to summon witnesses and admin- 
ister oaths, so as to conduct hearings regarding the moral character 
of applicants with more efficiency and justice. 
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NEW YORK CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
REPORT FOR 1890. 


The annual report of the Board of Civil Service Commissioners 
submitted to the governor shows that during 1890 999 persons were 
examined in competitive and non-competitive schedules, of which 861 
passed and 138 failed. The number examined was classified as fol- 
lows: in competitive examinations, 285; non-competitive, 714. The 
appointments during the year from competitive schedules were 62, 
the largest, with a single exception, made during any year since the 
law was enacted in 1885. The appointments from the non-competi- 
tive schedules were 687, the largest number appointed in the service 
from this class since the Civil Service Law was passed, except in the 
year 1887, when the appointments from the non-competitive list 
reached 714. 

The Commission says : — 


The question of the constitutionality of the civil service statute 
has during the year been set at rest by two unanimous decisions of 
the Court of Appeals recently pronounced. The suits in which these 
decisions were made arose in litigations growing out of the enforce- 
ment of the statute in the city of Buffalo. One of the decisions 
broadly and conclusively maintains the constitutionality of the Civil 
Service Law, and the other makes it clear that municipalities must 
provide adequate appropriations for its execution. There can no 
longer be a doubt, therefore, of the right of civil service reform asso- 
ciations, or of any society or citizen, to insist in the courts upon full 
compliance with the terms of the law without fear of the ultimate re- 
sult of such litigation. 


All the cities of the State are now being brought as rapidly as pos- 
sible into sympathetic working with the statute. It is noticeable, 
however, that the law seems to be most efficiently and thoroughly 
applied in the larger cities,— namely, New York, Brooklyn, and 
Buffalo. 

The Commission calls attention to suggestions in reference to 
amendments to the statute, and particularly to the necessity for im- 
posing penalties upon persons connected with civil service examina- 
tions in cities for any unfair, corrupt, or fraudulent acts, particularly 
specified in one of the sections of the original act. These penal- 
ties apply only to the State service, and it is believed that the failure 
to include the municipal service was an oversight. The same pen- 
alty should apply in both cases, but thus far the law has been without 
amendment in this particular. 

The Commission is of opinion that one of the most important of 
the recommendations, which should be renewed, since its necessity 
has been forcibly demonstrated, is that disbursing officers be forbid- 
den to pay the salaries of persons subject to the act until the latter 
present certificates, from the heads of the respective departments in 
which they are employed, that they have been appointed in conform- 
ity with the terms of the Civil Service Law. In New York and 
Brooklyn the respective city controllers have, from the time the act 
went into effect, voluntarily made this requirement. This should be 
the imperative rule in every municipality and every department of 
the State. 

In conclusion, the Commission urge that the purpose of the civil 
service statute is not only against “supporting political pensioners 
from the public treasury, but, also and primarily, to fill public offices 


only with fit and capable persons, whose fitness and capacity have 
been fairly tested. The contention against the law by those who 
oppose it is mainly on the ground that it is purely theoretical. And 
yet the statute, as it was originally passed and as it now stands, de- 
clared —speaking of the examinations — that they ‘shall be practical 
in their character, and, so far as may be, shall relate to those matters 
which will fairly test the relative capacity and fitness of the persons 
examined to discharge the duties of the service into which they seek 
to be appointed.’” 





THE BUFFALO ASSOCIATION. 


The Buffalo (N.Y.) Civil Service Reform Association has issued 
an important circular to the citizens of that city, accompanied with 
a small pamphlet of twenty-eight pages, giving a full account of the 
law, with specimen examination papers. 





The favorable decision of the New York State Court of Appeals, 
and the recent extension of the competitive system by Mayer Bishop, 
make it an extremely opportune time for such work. 

The address warns all public officers that it is their “duty” “to 
conform to and comply with the regulations made pursuant to” the 
act, and “¢o aid and facilitate in all reasonable and proper ways the 
enforcement of all regulations,” etc. 

It shows that nine-tenths of all the official service of the city outside 
the Educational Department are included within the competitive sys- 
tem. The address goes on to say, “ No vacancy in any one of these 
places can be filled except dy fairly competing for the place before the 
examiners, and winning it upon the applicant's merit.” And again: 


In short, the public service of this city is at last practically taken 
by law out of the spoils system. 


A MAYOR AND COMMISSION WHO WILL ENFORCE THE LAW. 


Third. We have a mayor who is heartily in favor of enforcing the 
law, and we have also a live and earnest Civil Service Commission. 


FAIR COMPETITION, AND NOTHING ELSE, WILL WIN. 


Fourth. As a necessary consequence, it follows that, if any one 
wants one of these city places, he must apply for it under the civil 
service rules, and he will have a fair chance to obtain it. 

Heretofore, the enemies of the law have induced many people to 
believe that it was time and trouble thrown away to apply, under 
these rules, for a place, the appointment to which was to be made by 
an official who was not of the same politics with the applicant. 

In some cities there may have been foundation for such a charge. 
Many federal officials undoubtedly have been glad to have such an 
idea disseminated. It was an easy way to discredit the law, and to 
cause none but political friends to apply for places. There have been 
also many officials in our own City Hall who were more than ready to 
sneer at the law and to decry it as “a humbug.” So long as the 
validity of the law was in debate, they were not afraid to do this. 

But the day has passed for this sort of thing. 

The opponents of civil service reform have been beaten every- 
where. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW “HAS COME TO STAY.” 


Few thoughtful men now doubt that the reform system “ has come 
to stay,” and that it will be extended gradually to the great majority 
of subordinate administrative places both in State and Nation, except 
such as are filled by the direct vote of the people. 

Its friends do not pretend that its methods have reached perfec- 
tion. On the contrary, they welcome every suggestion for improve- 
ment in those methods. 

But it is safe to say that the law will never be blotted from our 
statute books. Every day makes it stronger. Every day makes it 
clearer that it is necessary, that it lies at the foundation of ballot 
reform, of municipal reform, and of every practical movement toward 
a purer politics and a true government of the people by the people. 


OFFICE-SEEKING UNDER THIS LAW IS HONORABLE, 


And now nothing is wanted to make it irresistitle and to develop 
its beneficence to the full, except zts practical use by the people with- 
out distinction of party. 

These public places are legitimate objects of ambition for capable 
and faithful men. They are open to all. No official who cares for 
his oath or his personal liberty dares lay a straw in the way of any 
applicant because of his politics. 

Citizens of Buffalo, we earnestly press these considerations upon 
your attention. 

Especially do we address the young men, many of whom are seek- 
ing places. Why should they not look for them in the service of the 
city? The odium that under the spoils system is incurred by “ office- 
seeking” cannot attach to the manly strife for official place under the 
reform law. 

Let them inform themselves, then, as to the vacancies in such places 
as they aspire to fill, and present themselves for examination. Let 
them dismiss from their minds the idea that political connections or 
influence must be employed by them. They need not be: shey 
cannot be so employed. Personal influence is of no use here. Much 
more than places in private service are these places to be had because 
of personal merit only. 

Applicants have not to ask for them. They have no political work 
to do for them,—neither they nor their families or friends. They 
may demand these places of their own right if they show themselves 
on a fair competition to be the best men. 

And, when they have obtained places, the practical fact is that they 
can hold them just as long as they conduct themselves as they ought 
and discharge their duties faithfully. 
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WHEN THE BATTLE IN BUFFALO WILL BE WON. 


When it is once made plain that they know and will insist upon 
their rights under the Civil Service Reform Law to compete for 
these places as they would for a situation on a railroad or in a bank 
or with an insurance company or a manufacturing company, or with 
any other employer who needs service of similar character and is 
willing to pay for it, the battle of civil service reform in Buffalo will 
be won. d 

APPEAL TO CITIZENS. 

To all citizens we say there never was a more democratic system 
than that which the Civil Service Law and Rules provide. They 
recognize no claim to these places but the claims of manhood, 
honesty, and ability. There was never a less democratic system 
than that degrading and corrupting one which so long has parcelled 
out these places as spoils. 

We invite you, then, not only to believe that the Civil Service 
Statutes and Rules and Regulations prescribed by the mayor are 
law and must be obeyed, but we earnestly request you to avail 


yourselves of their benefits and to cooperate with us for their 
enforcement. 


A ringing address like this, short and telling, must awaken in 
many a man’s mind the feeling that there is some true patriotism 
still left in the country. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 





MAYOR HART’S FAREWELL. 


Heads of departments should be appointed during good behavior, 
and all subordinates, save in a few cases, should come under the 
civil service regulations of the Commonwealth, partly to abolish 
favoritism, that curse of government, partly to save time usually 
wasted when places in the public service are filled upon the request 
of interested persons. Officers appointed by the Mayor and con- 
firmed by the Board of Aldermen, unless in charge of a department 
established by ordinance, should be appointed for one year only. At 
present, constables, weighers of coal, and other minor officers serve 
until removed or until others are appointed in their respective places. 
Boston Transcript, Jan. 7, 1891. 


OFFENDED A BOSS. 


While Richard Quay, son of the Senator, was waiting for his 
father’s mail at the general delivery branch of the post-office, soon 
after the Pennsylvania election, some one made the remark, “ It goes 
to the dead letter office now.” And it is said Mrs. Watkins, a clerk, 
reiterated, jokingly, the statement to Mr. Quay, who at the time 
appeared to regard the matter as a joke. 

Later, however, he called on Postmaster-General Wanamaker, and 
made a formal complaint against Mrs. Watkins for her language to 
him. Mr. Wanamaker to-day directed Postmaster Sherwood to in- 
vestigate the matter, and meanwhile Mrs. Watkins is under sus- 
pension. 

Mr. Bell, superintendent of delivery at the city post-office, and Mrs. 
Watkins, the delivery clerk, have submitted written statements to 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker. 

Mr. Bell says that, when Richard Quay called for his father’s mail, 
Mrs. Watkins asked in the office where Mr. Quay’s mail was. Some 
clerk, who had been reading the election returns, replied, “In the 
dead letter office.’ Mrs. Watkins mechanically repeated the words 
seriously to the gentleman at the window, Mr. Richard Quay, who 
then turned away, smiling. 

Mrs. Watkins's statement agrees with Mr. Bell’s as to the circum- 
stances, and she adds that she intended no discourtesy whatever. 

The name of the clerk who suggested that Senator Quay’s mail 
would be found in the dead letter office was not given in Mr. Bell’s 
statement to the Postmaster-General. Further investigation to ascer- 
tain his name will be made. 

Mr. Bell said the alleged offensive remark was merely a pleasantry, 
not intended to reach the ears of anybody outside the office. 


INDIANA REPUBLICAN CLUB. 


At a meeting of the Indiana Republican Club, made up chiefly of 
department people, the following was unanimously adopted : — 


“ Whereas, believing that every true Republican is desirous of the 
success of his party in the coming presidential campaign, and know- 
ing that patronage strengthens political organizations when properly 
distributed to active and deserving party workers, and that there are 
yet, after a lapse of nearly two years of Republican rule, hundreds of 
Democrats and non-residents of the several States holding positions 
under the government, to which they are not entitled by reason of 
said non-residence and abandonment of party affiliation, and that said 
Democrats and non-residents are in many instances retained on the 
solicitation and indorsement of statesmen and politicians of high 








standing in our party, the same being erroneous and deplorable from 
a party standpoint, and that the retention of this class of employees 
contributed its share to our defeat at the late election, causing in 
many instances a feeling of apathy and disinterestedness on the part 
of many aspirants for promotion and reconciliation at the hands of 
the several departmental heads, the same being an open insult to the 
competency and ability of members of our grand old party, especially 
so in the bureau in which the Civil Service Law has no jurisdiction, 
where division chiefs and preferred official positions are continued to 
political Mugwumps and offensive party enemies on the ground that 
‘they are indispensable,’ — therefore be it 

“ Resolved, by the Indiana Republican Club of Washington, D.C., 
that we earnestly condemn retaining in position, to the detriment 
of competent aspirants of our own party, the above class of em- 
ployees, and that it is the sense of the club that the party’s suc- 
cess would be greatly enhanced if just recognition were given to 
those entitled through years of earnest and effective labor in behalf 
of our great cause, and that the appointment of true and tried Repub- 
licans is demanded in the interest of political parties.” — Boston Her- 
ald, Dec. 8, 1890. 


Of those who pass such resolutions the Boston 7ranscript (Rep.), 
Dec. 22, 1890, says : — 


“These are the worthies who destroy all the capital the Republican 
party has a right to claim from the efforts of Commissioner Roose- 
velt and his associates to purify the public service. Their organiza- 
tion sent considerable numbers of members home to vote in Indiana, 
only to see that State go largely Democratic. It has not yet appre- 
hended this fact in our political history, that office-holding and 
office-holders hurt a party more than they aid it.” 


CAMBRIDGE ASSOCIATION. 
To regulate Appointments of Fourth-class Postmasters. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Cambridge 
Civil Service Reform Association, the following was unanimously 
adopted : — 7 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Cambridge Civil 
Service Reform Association approves and recommends the passage 
of the bill to regulate the appointment of fourth-class postmasters, 
introduced by Mr. Lodge at the last session of Congress. 


GENERAL CORSE AND THE POST-OFFICE. 


‘What plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being season’d with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil?” 


Is it not rather a mockery to confine civil service reform to Tim 
Murphy, Barney Brallagan, and other day laborers, and not to extend 
it to Collector Saltonstall and Postmaster Corse? 

Both of these gentlemen have administered their offices faithfully, 
intelligently, and upon the principles of civil service reform, so as to 
win the approbation of the public and to extort commendation from 
the chiefs of their departments. One need not have advanced far in 
the path of honor, or even of common sense, to know that such con- 
scientious, capable, responsible officials should be recognized, and 
retained for the honor of the country and the benefit of the service, 
and that their dismissal would convict of hypocrisy a government 
professing civil service reform. And yet Collector Saltonstall was 
summarily dismissed; and in his stead, as if to give the lie toall their 
pretensions, the government placed in office Mr. Beard, who at the 
dinner of the Norfolk Club vociferated his approbation of Mr. Clark- 
son, the Robespierre of the administration, who boasts of four hun- 
dred decapitations daily. Senator Hoar, who was understood to have 
urged this disreputable exchange, defended it ou the absurd pretence 
that the ‘federal government needed a sort of viceroy or secretary 
in partibus here, about as much as Mr. Toodles needed the door 
plate of Thomson without the p. 

Now comes the turn of General Corse, a brave officer, scarred in 
his country’s service, an officer who by his intelligent devotion has 
made his a model post-office, and he is threatened to be superseded 
by a young ward-room politician, who has been at once classified and 
distinguished by an unsuccessful effort to foist Mr. Merrill upon Bos- 
ton as mayor. Should Senator Hoar and our other (I believe that he 
is still living) Senator urge the dismissal of General Corse and the 
substitution of this whipper-snapper, we shall be curious to note “ what 
trick, what device, what starting-hole they can now find out, to hide 
them from this open and apparent shame.” With a lesser degree of 
interest we shall await the opinion of Senator Sprague, who approved 
the deposition of Collector Saltonstall and the appointment of Mr. 
Beard,— whether he indorses this last transaction and gives his rea- 
son as a civil service reformer. We have here a Civil Service Re- 
form League which smashes files with sledge-hammers, but pursues 
no larger game, nor ever will so long as Senator Sprague is presi- 
dent, and Senator Hoar is upon its roll of vice-presidents.— An Old 
Free-Sotler. 


